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iht  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thoa  eat  bread  Memorable  w  ords  these  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  spoken  by  him  who  alone  might  speak  them,  and  upon  a  memorable 
occasion.  He,  who  created  man  after  his  own  image,  pronounced  this  curse  of  labor 
upon  the  primitive  sin  of  disobedience,  and  drove  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.”  But  His  judgments  are  tempered 
with  mercy  ?  and  we  read  this  beautiful  attribute  of  his  character,  equally  in  the  book 
of  nature,  and  in  the  book  of  revelation.  And  it  is  written  in  letters  of  living  light  upon 
this  dispensation  of  His  divine  will.  The  curse  has  become  a  blessing — the  penalty  a 
mercy;  and  man,  who  went  forth  from  a  dwelling  without  care,  into  a  world  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  by  toil  and  trial  and  trouble,  and  there  to  wage  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
obstacles  of  nature,  now  finds  this  rugged  warfare  essential  to  the  development  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  that  dominion  over  the  works  of  nature  around 
him,  which  he  was  designed  by  the  Creator  to  exercise.  Without  motives  for  exertion, 
without  labor  to  occupy,  and  its  rewards  to  stimulate  us,  what  were  life,  but  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  animal  functions,  common  to  us  and  to  “  the  beasts  that  perish  ?”  If  we  had 
harrvest  without  seed-time;  if  nature  spread  before  us,  all  and  always,  the  spontaneous 
products  of  the  earth ;  if  food  and  clothing  were  the  gifts  of  her  bounty,  instead  of  being 
the  result  of  human  industry,  we  might  still  walk  erect  in  the  image  of  God,  but  we 
should  look  round  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature,  almost  equally  indifferent  to  this  work  of 
his  hand,  and  tothe  great  purposes  of  life.  In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  exhaustless  in  their  productions,  where  man  does  nothing  and  the  earth  every¬ 
thing,  the  human  race  is  scarcely  elevated  above  the  animals,  their  co-tenants  of  the 
forests,  who  equally  find  their  means  of  subsistence  in  the  same  exuberant  fertility. 
But  where  nature  requires  the  aid  of  man  in  the  work  of  ministering  to  his  wants,  and 
where,, at  every  step  of  his  life,  he  finds  that  its  tenure  depends  upon  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  energy,  there  his  true  characteristics  are  developed,  and  he  maintains  the  station, 
where  God  first  placed  him,  at  the  head  of  creation,  with  duties  here  and  hopes  hereafter, 
furnishing  at  once  the  motives  and  the  recompense  of  his  actions. 

We  have  assembled  here  to-day  to  commune  together,  upon  one  of  the  great  depart¬ 
ments — the  greatest  indeed — of  human  employment.  In  the  task  assigned  tome,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  practical  details,  which  belong  to  this  vast  subject ;  interesting  to  all, 
however  diversified  their  avocations  in  life.  I  feel  my  incompetence  to  perform  the  part 
of  a  teacher  in  the  great  art  of  agriculture  ;  the  art  of  directing  And  aiding  nature  in  the 
performance  of  those  functions,  which  were  designed  by  Providence  for  the  comfort  and 
subsistence  of  man.  A  large  portion  of  this  intelligent  assembly  unite  experience  with 
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observation,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  practical  operations,  with,  a  just  theory  of  their 
application,  and  a  full  appreceation  of  the  value  ot  combining  personal  experience  with 
those  enlarged  views,  which  are  essential  to  progressive  improvement.  But  omitting 
those  practical  details,  which  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  alone  furnish, 
there  are  still  many  general  and  important  considerations,  as  well  moral  and  statistical,  as 
historical,  which  are  neither  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  nor  unworthy  of  your  attention, 
and  some  of  these  I  propose  to  present  to  you. 

The  more  active  portion  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  other  and  harsher  duties ;  and 
much  of  it  to  ranging  the  forests  in  the  pursuit  of  the  red  man  in  time  of  war,  and  to 
counsel  with  and  restrain  him  in  time  of  peace.  And  this  is  not  the  first  lime  1  have 
been  here.  I  have  been  here,  when  he  who  now  speaks,  if  he  had  spoken  then,  would 
have  found  no  hearers.  When  the  silence  of  the  forest  was  unbroken  by  the  cheerful 
hum  of  human  industry,  and  its  solitude  uninterrupted,  but  by  the  wandering  Indian, 
and  the  animals,  thatmiuisteied  to  his  wants — when  a  world  of  primitive,  gigantic  vege¬ 
tation  extended  its  sway  across  our  own  beautiful  Peninsula,  and  on  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  where  our  fathers  flag  and  our  own  now  waves  in  the  breeze,  that  comes 
from  the  continent  of  Asia. 

He  alone,  who  has  traversed  these  regions,  day  after  day,  in  the  freshness  indeed,  but 
«  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  nature,  almost  appalled  by  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  insig¬ 

nificance,  amid  these  wonders  of  creative  power,  can  justly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  man 
in  subduing  and  reclaiming  the  prairie  and  the  forest,  and  preparing  them  for  those  scenes 
of  improvement  and  cultivation,  which  cheer  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  travel¬ 
lers  aiid,  above  all,  of  the  traveller,  who  preceded  the  march  of  civilization,  and  now  fol¬ 
lows  it  in  its  glorious  progress.  Never  has  human  industry  achieved  a  prouder  triumph, 
than  in  this  conflict  between  nature  and  man.  As  in  the  exodus  from  Eden,  he  has 
been  “  sent  forth  to  till  the  ground,”  and  in  the  “  sweat  of  his  face”  has  he  thus  far 
fulfilled  his  mission.  And  a  proud  one  it  was  ;  aye,  and  yet  is  ;  for,  though  it  has  done 
much,  it  has  still  much  to  do.  It  began  at  the  beach  oi  Jamestown,  and  the  rock  of 
Plymouth,  where  its  first  labors  were  broken  by  no  sound  but  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  they  will  finish  only,  when  the  last  echo  olthe  woodman’s  axe  shall  mingle  with  the 
surges  of  the  Pacific.  Do  not  these  miracles  of  enterprise  resemble  the  fictions  of  an  East¬ 
ern  imagination,  rather  than  the  sober  realities  of  human  experience?  Do  they  not  speak 
to  us  in  trumpet  tones  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  labor,  for  by  labor  have  they  been 
wrought — persevering,  unyielding,  triumphant  labor.  There  is  no  lesson  more  important 
to  be  taught  to  our  young  countrymen  than  that,  which  is  taught  by  this  great  characte¬ 
ristic  feature  of  American  history;  the  immense  conquest,  which  man  has  achieved,  over 
the  world  of  matter,  that  opposed  his  progress,  and  the  scanty  resources  he  brought  to 
the  work.  His  own  exertions,  and  the  axe  and  plough,  have  accomplished  this  mighty 
task  ;  always  indeed  with  toil  and  exposure,  and  sometimes  under  circumstances  of 
privation  and  suffering,  before  which  the  stoutest  resolution  might  give  away.  But  if 
time  brought  its  trials,  it  brought  also  its  reward  ;  it  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  those  beautiful  habitations,  and  those  fer¬ 
tile  and  productive  fields,  such  as  this  region  offers  to  view,  and  which  are  at  once,  the 
evidence  and  the  recompense  of  that  industry  and  enterprise,  which  quail  not,  before 
toil  or  danger,  but  still  go  on  preparing  this  goodly  heritage,  as  well  for  ourselves,  as 
those,  who  are  to  follow  us,  when  our  task  is  done. 

And  how  would  this  great  work  of  subduing  nature  and  preparing  the  forest  for 
the  residence  of  man  have  been  accomplished  in  the  older  regions  of  the  globe,  so  long 
the  theatre  of  human  exertions  ?  The  answer  to  this  pregnant  question  describes  by  a 
single  trait  the  great  marked  difference  between  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in 
the  Eastern  and  in  the  W estern  hemisphere ;  between  the  laborer  for  others,  and  the 
laborer  for  himself.  Across  the  water,  which  does  not  separate  us  more  widely  in 
space,  than  do  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  people  in  their  condition,  great  enter¬ 
prises  are  never  concerted,  and  conducted  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Counsel 
and  capital  are  furnished  by  the  few  and  fortunate  ;  “  the  sweat  of  the  face  ”  by  the 
many  and  the  wretched.  And  the  profitable  results  belong  to  the  former;  while  the 
latter  eke  out  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsi.stanee,  as  poor  and  depressed  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  most  successful  and  gigantic  undertaking,  as  at  its  commencement.  Here 
it  needs  not  that  any  one  should  tell  you  the  difference.  He,  who  runs,  may  read  it  in 
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the  history  of  our  whole  progress,  individual  and  national.  The  forest  has  fallen  before 
those,  who  established  their  habitations  in  its  (hark  recessesj  dark  till  their  toil  made  way 
for  the  light  of  Heaven  to  shine  upon  them.  They  labored  themselves,  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  taskmaster  directed  their  work,  and  no  speculator  garnered  the  profits.  And 
thus  exertion  was  stimulated  by  the  most  powerful  motive?,  which  can  operate  upon  human 
nature;  by  the  necessity  of  present  subsistence,  and  the  hope— the  certainty,  1  should  say, 
of  future  competence  and  comfort;  and  therefore  it  i*-,  that  upon  the  immense  domain  from 
Lake  Erie,  almost  to  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  en¬ 
terprising  people  have  fixed  I  heir  residence,  and  by  their  own  labor,  and  for  their  own 
advantage,  have  prejiared  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  civilized  life.  And  the  time,  within 
which  this  has  been  done,  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  in  this  great  national  mi¬ 
gration — a  migration  going  forth  to  invade  the  forest,  and  to  fulfil  the  first  command  of 
the  creator,  “to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,”  anJ  not,  as  in  the  history  of  human 
conquest,  to  1^  waste,  and  destroy,  having  before  it  fertile  and  flourishing  regions,  and 
behind  it  ruin  and  desolation.  The  man  yet  lives,  who  was  living,  when  almost  the 
first  tree  fell  liefore  the  pioneer’s  stroke  in  this  m  ignificent  region,  and  the  man  is  novr 
living,  who  will  live  to  see  it  contain  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  I  have  myself 
known  it  for  half  a  century,  and  in  that  space,  long  indeed  in  the  life  of  man,  but  brief 
in  the  life  of  communities,  our  own  region  of  the  Northwest,  marked  with  its  distinct 
Imundaries  upon  the  map  of  nature,  by  the  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  has 
risen  from  infancy  i.o  manhood,  from  weakness  to  strength,  from  a  population  of  a  few 
thousands,  to  five  millions  of  people;  of  freemen,  ow  iag  the  soil  they  occupy,  and  which 
they  won  by  their  industry,  and  will  defend  by  their  blood.  Where,  in  the  long  annals 
of  the  human  race,  can  you  find  such  an  augmentation  of  the  resourses  and  numbers  of 
a  country,  gained  in  so  short  a  period,  and” under  such  circumstances  of  trial  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  of  prosperity  in  its  issue  ^  And  may  we  not  well  say,  that  the  mighty  agent, 
which  has  built  up  this  monument  of  productive  power,  deserves  the  gratitude  and  the 
fostering  care  of  the  American  people^  And  that  agent  is  labor,  and  our  duty  is  to 
elevate  it  in  the  scale  of  einpl  lyinent.  To  show  what  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  and  is 
destined,  I  trust,  yet  to  do.  It  has  not  founded  a  monarchy  indeed,  whose  burthens 
are  for  the  rejected,  and  its  benefits  for  the  chosen;  whose  splendor  dazzles  the  eye, 
while  its  oppression  sickens  the  heart.  But  it  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Republic, 
broadly,and  deeply  in  the  rights  of  man;  wh<i>e  equal  protection  covers  all,  as  its  equal 
honors  are  o}:>en  to  all;  atid  whose  career,  if  not  checked  by  our  own  folly,  or  by  the 
just  judgment  of  Cfud,  promises  a  glorious  an  i  encouraging  spectacle  to  the  lovers  of 
freedom  through  the  wmrld — aye,  and  an  example  too  for  long  ages  to  come. 

Human  occupation  should  be  measured  by  iis  useful  consequences  and  by  its  moral  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  by  the  priiicipies  and  conduct  of  those,  who  are  devoted  to  it,  and  whose  char¬ 
acter  is  formed  by  its  pursuit  Tried  by  this  s'andani,  where  shall  we  find  an  employ¬ 
ment  more  worthy  of  honor  and  regard,  than  tliat  which  drew  from  ^ir  William  Jones 
the  eloquent  [.auegyric.  that  “  he  who  makes  two  spears  of  grass  grow%  where  but  one 
grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor,  far  in  advance  of  the  noblest  chieitians,  who,  aided 
by  armies  and  the  enginery  of  war,  sack  ciiies,  carry  conquest  onward,  only  to 
conquer,  and  subjugate  and  desolate  Kingdi»ii<^”  And  yet  so  wayward  is  human 
nature,  and  so  unju'tly  are  its  honors  distriluUe  I  that  the  temple  of  Mars  is  thronged 
with  the  votaries  of  lame,  while  silent  are  tlie  altars  of  Ceres,  and  those,  who 
worship  there  must  fiiui  iheir  reward,  not  in  pniilic  renown,  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  duty,  self  imp  sed  and  faithfully  pertoime.i.  But  a  better  day  has  begun  to 
dawn.  Many  old  ihiims  are  passing  aw.iv  and  widi  them  is  waning  that  military 
glory,  which  has  s.j  lou^  ied  captive  the  best  a.ie  rions  of  our  nature.  The  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  the  supporter  of  human  life  will  li  <i  Ins  -tatLon  far  higher  in  the  world’s  esti¬ 
mation,  than  the  desiroxer.  We  are  beginni  -ar  t"  arn,  that  the  splendor  of  victory  is 
a  fearful  pageant,  while  conquest  over  the  *a  iii,  and  the  multiplication  of  its  products 
are  acceptable  sigliis  in  the  eyes  of  Cod  and  m  m  He,  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  does  not  look  back  upon  more  briliiaiit,  Imt  ie-'>  useful  employments,  will  not  fail 
to  find  his  tewaid  in  .t  happy  and  honora!>le  i>  e  ’•  hat  a  perversion  of  terms,  or  rather 
what  a  perversion  ot  m  r.n  sentiment  does  it  eviub.t  talk  of  the  dignity  of  indolence, 
the  dignity  o  ikuo-;  noihing,  and  the  unw  rtircr^ss  of  useful  honest  labor!  Whatever 
of  this  feeling  mere  is  among  us,  and  there  is  some,  's  exotic,  not  indigenous;  imported 
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whence  many  other  notions,  equally  unreasonable  and  injurious,  have  come,  to  exercise 
a  baneful  influence  upon  our  social  system.  Labor,  when  associated  with  political  and 
personal  degradation,  carries  with  it  human  sympathy,  but  not  human  respect.  It  is 
not  a  condition,  which  any  right-minded  man  would  seek,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
overruling  necessity.  And  this  state  of  things  often  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the 
old  world,  and  once  met  mine,  under  striking  circumstances  in  the  oldest  region  of  it. 
I  was  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Nile  of  Joseph  and  of  Pharaoh,  as  well  as 
of  Mahomet  Ali,  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  upon  the  point  of  embarking  in  a  boat  to  visit  the 
Pyramids,  those  monuments  of  human  labor  and  folly,  equally  useless  and  indestructi¬ 
ble.  No  crew  had  been  provided,  a!nd  it  requires  a  numerous  one,  for  the  vessels  are' 
Unwieldly,  and  the  current  of  that  mighty  river  ia rapid  and  powerful.  But  the  Egyp-- 
tian  police  was  there,  and  had  been  oedered  by  the  Government  to  render  the  pilgrims 
from  the  far  West  to  the  shrines  of  the  East,  any  assistance  that  might  be  necessary  fof 
\the  objects  of  their  voyage.  And  this  duty  they  fulfilled  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 
There  was  a  crowd  upon  the  shore,  gazing  on  the  strangers  and  their  preparations.  Two- 
turbaned  agents  seized  the  ends  of  a  rope  and  passing  rapidly  into  the  assembly,  enclosed 
within  it  a  sufficient  number  for  the  purpose,  serving  this  Mahometan  writ  as  coolly,  and 
with  as  little  resistance,  as  would  attend  the  proceedings  of  a  constable  in  this  country^ 
who  should  summon  a  man  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  a  debt  of  five  dollars. 
And  this  new  press-gang,  acting  upon  the  English  principle,  that  the  Government  has' 
a  right  to  command  the  services  of  its  people  in  its  own  way,  put  the  crew  on  board, 
and  we  departed  for  those  mighty  structures,  which  go  back  to  the  days  of  Moses.  And 
still  more  characteristic  was  the  inattention  to  the  subsistence  and  compensation  of  these- 
oppressed  Fellahs,  to  their  “leeks and  their  onions,”  for  human  manners  are  unchanged 
able  in  the  East,  and  while  the  task-masters  in  our  own  times,  as  m  those  of  the  Patriarchs, 
say  that  “not  aught  of  your  work  shall  be  diminished,”  they  add  now  as  then,  “get 
your  straw  where  ye  can  find  it.”  Before  our  excursion  was  over,  however,  we  were 
upon  the  best  terms  with  6ur  Egyptian  friends,  who  were  willing  to  go  with  us  to'  the 
very  confines  of  Abysinia,  had  we  desired  to  take  so  long  a  journey.  So  much  for  the 
oppression  and  insecurity  of  the  laboring  classes  in  those  seats  of  primitive  civilization! 
And  yet  I  have  heard  high  men  in  hi^h  places — in  the  halls  of  legislation,  indeed,  of  this 
happy  country — I  have  heard  them  call  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  most 
despotic  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  these  words,  I  fear,  fell  sometimes  on 
willing  ears;  willing  to  believe  this  strange  paradox,  contradicted  by  the  ex[)erience  of 
every  American,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  by  the  whole  history  of  its  oppres¬ 
sion  in  every  period  of  society,  from  the  creation  to  the  day,  when  the  ungrateful  asser¬ 
tion  first  arrested  public  attention,  as  one  of  those  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  which 
is  now  happily  passing  away,  leaving  us  a  bright  and  peaceful  atmosphere. 

A  despotic  Government;  an  oppressed  country;  a  ruined  people!  Let  him,  who- 
thinks  so,  seek  a  happier  residence  elsewhere,  and  he  will  return,  if  return  he  can,  cured 
of  this  monomania,  for  it  is  nothing  better;  and  thanking  Providence  for  this  best 
refuge  for  down  trodden  humanity.  If  he  does  not,  I  will  confess,  that  when  I  looked 
down  from  the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  upon  the  old  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Nile,  made  fertile  by  God  and  not  by  man,  and  contemplated  wtiat  had  been  done 
and  suffered  there,  and  thanked  the  Giver  of  good,  that  I  was  born  far  away,  acrosa 
the  Atlantic,  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  not  of  boasting,  I  knew  neither  my  own 
oppression  at  home,  nor  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people  around  me,  and  whose 
misery  I  thought  I  saw  at  every  step  of  my  journey.  But  all  this  is  the  very  extrava¬ 
gance  of  a  morbid  feeling,  or  of  something  worse.  And  we  should  be  far  more  likely  to- 
preserve  our  blessings,  if  we  felt  and  acknowledged  them,  and  thanked  God  for  hia 
mercy,  who  enabled  our  fathers  to  acquire  them,  than  by  this  eternal  sykem  of  com¬ 
plaint,  of  sectional  reproach,  of  attempts  to  show  how  much  better  our  condition  might 
be;  all  which  may  ascend  to  Heaven,  like  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  provoke  the  divine  wrath,  if  they  have  not  done  it  already,  against  another 
“stiff-necked  people.” 

It  would  be  far  better  and  wiser,  if  each  portion  of  our  country  would  look  more  at 
home,  and  less  abroad,  and  set  the  example  of  useful  philanthropy  in  its  own  domestic 
circle;  for  there  is  yet  every  where  enough  of  moral  and  natural  imperfections  to  engage 
the  zeal  of  the  most  disinterested  friend  of  human  nature.  It  would  be  well  to  remem- 
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ber  and  convert  to  our  own  profit  the  memorable  rebuke  of  the  Saviour,  when  he  said  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharasees,  “  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her.”  When  we  have  performed  our  own  duties,  then  we  shall  be  better  fitted 
to  instruct  others;  but  even  then,  words  of  instruction,  if  not  words  of  peace  and  kind¬ 
ness,  will  increase  the  very  evil,  which  engages  our  solicitude.  * 

There  is  one  great  error,  to  w'hich  public  attention  is  now  directed,  and  which  ought  long 
since  to  have  found  a  corrective,  and  that  is,  the  too  prevailing  impression,  that  education, 
at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  unnecessary  for  those,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
,to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  And  in  this  connection,  that  some  of  the  other  professions  are 
more  resjjected,  if  not  more  respectable,  than  is  the  life  of  the  independent  farmer.  And 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  Swift,  a  close  observer,  though  a  cynical  judge,  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  manners,  a  singular  illustration  of  this  prejudice  in  the  remark,  that  many  a  man 
has  broken  his  head  against  the  pulpit,  who  would  have  made  a  respectable  figure  at  the 
plough  tail — yes,  as  respectable  as  the  ox  at  the  plough  beam  For  it  is  evident  he  was 
regarding  the  same  property  in  the  team,  that  draws  the  plough,  and  the  man,  who  holds 
it;  the  mere  mechanical  power  to  labor,  and  that,  too,  in  situations,  where  intellect  is  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  instinct.  A  more  unreasonable  and  unju-t  prejudice  than  this,  for  it  can¬ 
not  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  errors.  This  class  of  our  population  are  the  natural  guardians  of  our  repub¬ 
lican  institutions;  sentinels  in  safety,  defenders  in  danger.  Covering  the  face  of  our 
country — its  highest  hills,  its  lowest  valleys,  its  broadest  prairies — their  interest  and  their 
influence  extend  everywhere,  and  these  will  only  be  exerted  for  the  general  welfare, 
whose  first  great  aliment  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
There  can  be  no  combinations,  no  sectional  alliances  to  sway  this  great  department  of 
productive  and  political  power.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that  education  should  lend 
its  aid  to  the  performance  of  duties,  upon  which  so  much  depends? 

If  to  delve  the  earth  were  all  the  farmer  had  to  do,  he  might  be  left  to  do  that,  without 
the  deep  stake  in  his  intellectual  improvement,  which  the  Stale  now  possesses.  But  he 
has  other  duties,  lequiring  as  high  a  range  of  cultivation,  as  most  of  the  employments, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  social  system.  He  is  wanted,  as  a  citizen,  to  understand  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country,  to  perform  intelligently  the  important  functions  of 
an  elector,  and  to  mingle  in  the  various  questions,  which,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  arise,  for  discussion  and  decision.  He  is  wanted  to  take  his  part,  a  prudent  and 
an  efficient  part,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  all  the  duties,  which  belong  to 
our  complicated  system,  municipal,  state,  and  general,  and  which,  while  each  is  kept 
within  its  proper  orbit,  form  together  one  harmonious  sphere.  And  who  can  look  back 
upon  our  past  history,  or  round  upon  our  present  condition,  and  not  feel  proud  at  the 
proofs,  which  meet  his  eye,  that  the  highest  honors  and  rewards  of  his  country  are  not 
only  open  to  all,  but  that  they  are  attained  by  all,  be  their  pursuits  in  life  what  they  may? 
Labor,  every  department  of  labor,  has  sent  its  contribution  to  the  public  service,  in  its 
highest  and  most  responsible  grades.  ■  We  have  now  at  the  head  of  this  Republic,  the 
first  truly  elective  office  in  the  world,  an  able  and  intelligent  chief  magistrate,  whose 
early  years  were  years  of  manual  labor,  and  who  was  enabled  by  his  own  industry  to 
acquire  an  education,  and  thus  to  ^lay  the  foundation  of  that  eminent  position,  he  has 
attained. 

My  own  experience  may  not  be  without  profit  to  some  who  hear  me ;  certainly  not,  if 
it  furnishes  motives  for  encouragement  or  hopes  to  stimulate  to  exertion.  It  is  fifty  years 
and  more,  since  I  crossed  the  mountains  on  foot,  a  young  adventurer,  seeking  that  land 
of  promise,  which  has  been  to  me,  as  to  so  many  others,  a  land  of  performance.  I  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  many  obstacles  to  encounter,  and  many  privations,  in 
peace  and  in  w'ar,  to  endure ;  and  I  have  probably  undergone  as  large  a  share  of  fatigue 
and  exposure,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  our  countrymen.  But 
thanks  to  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  to  their  glorious  equality,  and  thanks  above  all 
to  the  favor  of  my  coimtrymen,  I  have  had  a  measure  of  political  prosperity,  far  beyond 
what  I  merited,  or  even  dared  to  anticipate.  The  youthful  emigrant, now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  communicating  to  his  youthful  hearers  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  they  may 
go  and  do  likewise — in  all  but  the  errors  he  committed — has  been  borne  onw’ard  by  his 
generous  fellow-citizens  to  the  high  posts  of  the  nation,  and  has  represented  his  country 
at  the  court  of  Kings.  And  he  has  returned  with  the  conviction,  as  abiding  as  his  life, 
that  the  sun  never  shone  upon  as  happy  a  region  as  this  confederation  embraces;  nor  one 
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ivhere  human  freedom  meets  less  opposition,  or  the  human  intellect  less  restraint ;  nc/r 
where  there  are  such  powerful  motives  for  exertion,  or  such  distinctions  for  its  reward. 

Our  history  furnishes  many  striking  examples  of  this  progress  from  unprotected  self- 
dependence  to  public  confidence,  and  to  the  highest  honors.  The  Father  of  his  country 
commenced  life  as  a  land  surveyor,  and  he  died,  leaving  the  brightest  name  that  mere 
man  has  left  in  all  the  long  annals  that  record  the  days  and  deeds  of  the  human  race. 
Greene,  his  friend,  and  undoubtedly  his  most  confidential  general,  a  distinction  he  well 
merited  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  was  a  blacksmith,  and  laid  down  the  hammer,  when 
he  girded  on  the  sword.  Putnam,  the  very  impersonation  of  hardihood  and  intiepidity, 
was  drivinsr  his  plough,  when  the  musketry  at  Lexington  aroused  a  Continent.  He 
left  that  plough  in  the  furrow,  and  mounting  his  horse,  repaired  to  Boston,  and  joined 
the  throng  of  patriots  who,  with  a  devotion  to  freedom  as  true  and  holy,  as  ever  animated 
the  human  breast,  entered  into  a  contest  more  unequal  perhaps  than  any,  which  oppres¬ 
sion  has  ever  waged  against  power.  And  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the 
chosen  champion  of  a  higher  warfare,  the  prophet  Elisha,  when  summoned  to  his  mission, 
was  found  by  Elijah  in  his  field,  “  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and 
he  with  the  twelfth.”  Morgan,  the  most  enterprising  partisan  of  our  revolution,  was  a 
wagoner;  Starke,  whose  memorable  defeat  of  the  British  at  Bennington,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army,  was,  in  early  life,  a  field  laborer.  Roger 
Sherman,  equally  renowned  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his  active  and  efficient 
exertions  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  was  a  shoemaker ;  and  Franklin,  whose  name 
recalls  his  world- wide  reputation,  and  the  deeds  in  the  Arts,  in  Science,  and  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country,  which  he  did  to  acquire,  and  to  deserve  it,  was  a  Printer,  laboring 
assiduously  at  his  work,  during  many  years  of  his  life.  But  I  need  not  add  to  these  illus¬ 
trious  names.  It  would  be  easy  to  do  so,  were  more  examples  of  success  required.  But 
sufficient  are  these  for  all,  who  desire  to  profit  by  this  characteristic  and  encouraging 
chapter  of  our  history.  Young  men,  whom  I  see  around  me,  ponder  over  the  lives  of 
these  great  men  of  the  past  generation.  Follow  their  course  with  probity  and  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  you  will  follow  them  also  in  their  useful  career.  You  cannot  all,  indeed, 
attain  the  highest  stations,  but  you  may  all  attain  respectability  and  prosperity,  and 
enough  of  both  to  satisfy  the  measure  of  a  reasonable  ambition. 

But  besides  these  considerations,  connected  with  education,  which  are  derived  from 
our  political  institutions,  there  are  others,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
agriculturist,  who  has  no  wish  to  exchange  the  quiet  and  contentment  of  his  farm  for  any 
public  duties  whatever.  The  improvement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  all  the  stages 
of  life,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  rational  and  active  sources  of  human  pleasure.  It 
enlarges  our  views  of  the  works  and  designs  of  Providence  ;  it  opens  new  channels  of  in¬ 
formation  ;  it  removes  those  prejudices,  we  are  so  prone  to  entertain,  when  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  horizon,  and  it  extends  the  sphere  of  our  utility, as  well  lor  others  as  for 
ourselves,  by  that  increase  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  greatest  element  of  power,  or 
rather,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  w’hich  is  power  itself.  And,  above  all,  the  very  employment 
of  agriculture  demands  the  faculty  ot  observation,  invigorated  by  application  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  progress  and  condition  of  this  greatest  of  human  arts, 
that  we  may  not  be  behind  our  competitors  in  the  race  of  improvement ;  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  study,  for  there  are  few  of  them,  which  may  not 
lend  their  aid  to  the  farmer  in  the  annual  round  of  the  seasons,  bringing  with  them  their 
appropriate  duties.  The  care  of  his  domestic  animals  in  health  and  in  sickness;  the 
improvement  of  the  breed,  that  miracle  of  modern  agricultural  progress  ;  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  preparation  of  their  food  ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whi^h  is  the  theatre  of  his 
labors  ;  its  adaptation,  or  the  want  of  it,  to  any  peculiar  mode  or  article  of  culture  ;  and 
a  vast  variety  of  similar  demands  upon  his  industry  and  judgment,  which  1  have  no  time 
to  recapitulate,  nor  you  to  hear  ;  all  these  require  a  sound  intellect  aided  and  improved 
by  reading  and  reflection.  If  the  duties  of  the  cultivator  were  merely  mechanical,  edu¬ 
cation,  so  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  his  employment,  would  be  comparatively  less 
important.  But  the  trust  committed  to  him  involves  much  higher  functions.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  vegetation  is  among  the  most  admirable  operations  of  nature.  The  soil  of  the 
earth  is  a  vast  laboratory,  whose  chemical  action  is  forever  going  on,  and  whose  final 
object  is  the  production  of  plants  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  How  these  can  be 
improved  in  their  quality  and  increased  in  their  quantity  is  always  a  subject  of  earnest 
inquiry,  and  becomes  more  so,  as  the  continually  augmenting  population  of  the  world 
demands  a  greater  supply.  To  effect  this  object,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which  regu- 
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late  Vegetable  life,  becomes  indispensible,  and  these  can  only  be  discovered  by  experiment 
and  by  enlightened  observation. 

Plants  are  not  merely  organized  matter ;  they  have  conferred  upon  them  a  species  of 
life,  and  possess  organs,  deriving  nourishment  from  the  soil  w'here  they  grow,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  property  of  elaborating  the  supplies  thus  obtained  into  their  support  and 
their  growth.  It  is  evident,  that  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress  in  our  agricultural 
researches  and  improvements,  we  must  study  the  operations  of  nature,  and  ascertain,  as 
far  as  we  can,  the  laws  she  has  imposed  upon  this  great  department  of  creative  power, 
in  the  structure  and  composition  of  plants,  and  in  the  functions  they  perform.  Modem 
chemistry  has  directed  its  analytical  investigations,  with  success,  to  this  great  field  of 
inquiry,  and  has  revealed  to  us  many  important  facts,  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  vege¬ 
table  economy.  It  has  taught  us  much  of  the  apparatus  of  vegetable  life,  and  of  the 
process  employed,  and  we  have  thus  learned  the  nature  of  its  gums,  sugars,  starch,  oils, 
acids,  and  of  the  other  objects  it  supplies,  and  which  are  so  important  to  man.  And  we 
have  gained  much  insight  into  the  food  of  plants,  and  into  the  best  mode  of  furnishing  it 
by  the  application  of  manures  suitable  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  product  to  be  raised.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  advantage  of  chemical  knowledge,  when  applied  to 
great  practical  objects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
beet  root  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar;  a  discovery,  not  merely  accidental,  but  the 
result  of  experiments  wisely  directed  and  skilfully  pursued,  and  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  some  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  extra  tropical 
climates,  could  not  supply  saccharine  matter  enough  to  make  their  cultivation  profitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  thus  to  render  those  regions  independent  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  important  article  of  human  consumption,  A  new  branch  of  industry,  and 
a  new  source  of  supply  have  thus  opened  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  have 
grown  into  national  importance. 

And  in  good  time,  the  introduction  of  these  periodical  assemblages,  collecting  together 
the  true  farming  interest  of  the  various  local  districts,  has  come  to  exert  a  happy  influ¬ 
ence  upon  its  progress  and  prosperity.  Such  co-operative  associations  are  tributes  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  the  marked  characteristic 
of  our  own  age.  Those,  who  lake  part  in  them,  are  animated  with  kindred  views,  and 
an  emulation  is  aroused,  which  is  productive  of  the  happiest  effect.  All,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  either  as  observers  or  participators,  are  brought 
together,  and  mutual  intercourse  makes  known  the  condition  of  the  district,  and  the 
improvements,  that  have  taken  place.  Stock,  seed,  implements,  all,  indeed,  that  the 
farmer  seeks  to  raise  or  employ,  are  exhibited  to  public  inspection,  and  each  can  com¬ 
pare  the  result  of  his  own  labor  with  that  of  others  ;  ahernately  improving  and  improved 
by  the  exhibition.  And  a  deeply  interested  public  is  there  to  encourage  by  its  presence 
and  participation  those  most  useful  displays,  not  of  wealth  and  power,  but  of  the  objects 
and  means  of  that  great  department  of  human  industry,  without  which  no  other  could 
exist.  The  distribution  of  prizes  is  admirably  suited  to  the  occasion,  and,  indeed,  the 
plan  is  so  obviously  useful,  that  it  goes  back  to  the  remotest  ages,  for  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon  that  Cyrus  delivered  premiums  with  his  own  hands  to  diligent  and  successful 
cultivators,  and  claiming  himself  to  be  a  zealous  practical  farmer.  And  there  is  one  use 
of  an  emblem  of  royalty,  recorded  in  poetry  if  not  in  history,  to  which  an  American  even 
would  not  object,  and  that  is  found  in  a  picture  drawn  by  Homer,  where  an  ancient 
Grecian  King,  employed  with  the  reapers,  is  pointing  with  his  sceptre  to  something  he 
desires  to  have  done.  Sceptres,  in  our  days,  have  no  sueh  primitive  work  to  do.  The 
devotion  of  the  early  Romans  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  and  the  honors  they  bestowed 
upon  those  engaged  in  it,  are  among  the  finest  traits  in  their  history.  And  Pliny,  in 
consonance  with  these  sentiments,  remarks :  ‘'The  lands  were  cultivated  by  Generals, 
and  the  earth  delighted  to  be  ploughed  by  a  share  adorned  with  laurels,  and  by  a  plough¬ 
man  who  had  been  honored  with  a  triumph.” 

The  first  want  of  man,  and  a  continually  recurring  one  it  is,  is  the  want  of  food,  and 
the  great  source  of  its  supply  is  the  earth,  from  which  he  was  taken,  and  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  the  objects  of  organized  matter,  he  must  return.  The  system  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  one  of  perpetual  production,  destruction,  and  reproduction;  by  which  individuals 
appear  and  disappear  in  succession,  while  the  species  remain  to  perform  the  great  work 
assigned  to  them.  From  this  law  there  is  no  exemption.  It  pervades  the  whole  world 
of  matter,  and  its  unity  and  universality  demonstrate,  that  for  wise  purposes  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  Its  execution  is  but  a  question  of  time  ;  and 
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though  the  period  assigned  for  the  life  of  an  insect  which  is  circumscribed  within  the 
passing  hour,  and  that,  which  is  occupied  by  some  of  those  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
world,  whose  growth  and  decay  extend  through  centuries,  and  which  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  are  solitary  survivors  of  extinct  forests,  witnesses  of  events,  it  may  be,  almost 
coeval  with  history,  is  startling  to  the  in)agination,  still  the  irreversible  decree  is  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  all,  “Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  shalt  thou  return.” 

The  time,  required  to  attain  the  magnitude  that  trees  sometimes  reach,  is  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  scientific  botanists;  but  though  actual  precision  cannot  be  expected, 
still  we  know,  that  the  rate  of  increase  diminishes  as  the  size  augments,  and  that  many 
centuries  are  required  to  produce  these  wonderful  monuments  of  the  vegetable  creation. 
And  this  power  of  longevity  affords  Isaiah  an  expressive  illustration  of  the  duration  of 
God’s  chosen  people.  “As  the  days  of  a  tree,”  says  the  prophet,  repeating  the  promise 
of  the  Lord,  “  As  the  days  of  a  tree  shall  be  the  days  of  my  people.” 

In  Oregon  pines  are  found  upwards  of  300  feet  high,  and  in  other  regions  trees  are 
produced  not  less  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  circumference ;  like  the  Plane  tree 
in  the  valley  of  Bouyouderck  near  Con.stantinople,  which  measures  150  feet  in  girth. 
Some  have  attained  historical  celebrity,  and  have  been  associated  with  remarkable  events  in 
the  progress  of  nations.  In  the  Province  of  Oaxaca  is  a  cypress  122  feet  round,  said  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  Cortez  in  his  despatches,  and  to  have  afforded  shelter  from  the 
sun,  to  the  whole  of  his  Mexican  army.  To  this  class  belong  the  Parliament  Oak  in 
Clipstone  Park,  in  England,  under  which  a  parliament  was  held  in  1290,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First;  the  Ankernyke  Yew,  at  Staines,  which  witnessed  the 
conference  between  King  John  and  the  Barons,  and  in  sight  of  which  Magna  Charta 
was  signed  ;  aud  the  Sycamore  Maple  in  the  Orisons,  beneath  whose  branches  their 
Grey  League,  the  foundation  of  their  freedom,  was  ratified  in  1424. 

At  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  was  fought  the  great  battle  where  Helvetian  patriotism  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  oppressor,  and  secured  that  liberty,  which  makes  its  dwelling  place 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  A  Linden  tree,  contemporary  of  this  desperate  conflict  still 
mark  the  site  where  it  occurred,  and  is  approached  with  reverence  by  the  Swiss  patriot, 
when  he  peforms  his  pilgrimage  to  this  high  place  of  his  country,  to  recall  the  deeds  and 
the  dead,  which  gave  her  a  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  gave  her  also 
those  equal  rights,  and  a  determination  to  defend  them,  in  weal  and  in  woe,  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Switzerland  a  name  of  honor  through  the  world. 

But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  the  ancient  vegetable  creation  is  to  be  found  dpon  one 
to  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  not  far  from  the  renowned  temple  of  Baalbec.  It  consists  of 
twelve  gigantic  cedars,  the  remains  of  the  primitive  forest,  which  once  covered  that  great 
mountain  chain  of  Syria,  and  which  yet  rear  their  heads;  prodigies  of  vegetation,  and  each 
surmounted  with  a  dome  of  foliage  overshadowing  the  speciator,  as  in  the  time  of  Biblical 
story.  One  of  them  is  45  feet  in  circumference,  and  all,  both  in  size  and  height,  tell  of 
the  long  ages,  that  have  swept  over  them,  leaving  them  thq  most  striking  natural  monu¬ 
ments,  that  the  eye  can  rest  upon.  What  interesting  associations  cluster  round  them! 
They  have  been  consecrated  by  history,  religion  and  poetry.  Their  beauty  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  Ezekiel,  and  their  excellence  and  perfume  by  Solomon,  who  placed  them  at 
the  head  of  the  vegetable  creation,  when  he  discoursed  of  trees  “  from  the  cedar,  which 
are  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.”  Could  these  mute 
memorials  of  bygone  times  tell  of  the  scenes,  that  have  pas.sed  in  the  shadow  of  their 
foliage,  what  lessons  of  power  and  of  instability  might  they  not  teach,  in  the  long  inter¬ 
val  that  has  elapsed,  since  these  hills  resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  workman,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  timber  for  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  solitude,  which  establishes  its  dwell¬ 
ing  place,  wherever  the  Moslem  plants  his  standard. 

I  have  worshipped  in  many  of  the  high  places  of  the  old  world;  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Christendom,  the  Basalic  of  St.  Peter,  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  ministered  at  the  altar;  and  though  educated,  as  I  have  been,  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  yet  I  could  not  look  upon  the  imposing  solemnities, 
without  feeling  a  reverential  awe  pass  over  me,  as  though  I  were  in  the  presence  of  Him, 
whose  visible  glory  descended  upon  the  Temple  of  Mount  Moriah.  And  yet  a  naked 
Greek  mass,  for  it  happened  to  be  an  annual  fete  when  I  was  there,  celebrated  under  the 
patriarch  cedar,  before  a  rude  altar  of  unwrought  stones,  by  a  poor  Priest  surrounded 
by  a  little  band  of  worshippers,  with  the  cliffs  of  Lebanon  around  them,  and  the  canopy 
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of  heaven  over  them,  this  act  of  primitive  devotion,  in  a  Temple  not  made  with  hands, 
has  left  traces  upon  my  mind  and  memory,  more  powerful  than  the  most  gorgeous  cere¬ 
monies,  and  which  no  subsequent  event  can  eradicate. 

And  this  power  of  association,  which  seems  to  make  us  almost  contemporary  with  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  incidents  of  history,  w’ith  Socrates  and  with  Washington,  is  not 
confined  to  the  gismts  of  the  forest,  throwing  out  their  broad  branches  for  the  sun  to  vivify, 
but  it  is  connected  with  seeds,  deposited  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  compan¬ 
ions  of  the  bodies  of  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  which  poor  human  nature  attempted  to  res¬ 
cue  from  destruction,  and  which  for  more  than  thirty  centuries  have  found  there  a  rest¬ 
ing  place.  Seeds  have  been  taken  from  these  receptacles  of  the  dead,  with  the  power  of 
germination  yet  existing,  and  have  borne  plants,  the  immediate  descendants  perhaps  of 
those  growing  in  the  days  of  ^braham.  This  very  season,  it  is  said,  a  small  plat  of 
ground  in  Caithness,  in  Scotland,  planted  with  wheat,  thus  resuscitated  from  its  ceme- 
try,  produced  a  crop  honorable  to  the  character  of  Egyptian  agriculture  in  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs,  yielding,  such  is  the  report,  a  thousand  fold;  two  seeds  only  having  been 
planted  upon  every  three  feet  square — a  degree  of  fecundity  heretofore  unknown  in  mod¬ 
ern  husbandry. 

The  human  imagination  loves  to  revel  in  facts  like  this.  It  is  interesting,  as  illustra¬ 
ting  one  of  the  most  wonderful  laws  of  nature;  and  it  calls  into  action  that  beautiful  and 
beneficent  faculty  of  association,  which  enables  us  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  pre¬ 
sent,  by  connecting  it  with  the  past,  and  seems  to  make  us  spectators  of  events  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  recorded  time.  This  Scottish  wheat  may  be*  the  offspring  of  grain 
taken  perhaps  from  the  granaries  of  Joseph,  where,  was  gathered  com,  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea  against  the  seven  years  of  famine.  But  this  triumph  of  the  intellect,  by  which 
time  and  space  are  annihilated,  is  rebuked  at  the  very  moment  it  is  achieved.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  man  to  preserve  the  body,  when  death  had  done  its  work,  and  thus  to  reverse 
the  decree  of  Providence,  have  signally  failed.  The  misshapen  matter  is  but  earth, 
more  revolting  to  the  feelings,  than  if  left  to  its  natural  decomposition.  It  will  awaken 
into  being  but  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  which  will  gather  together  the  scattered 
members  of  every  human  body,  however  separated  and  however  changed,  as  easily  as  it 
will  rouse  into  life  the  mortal  remains  of  Cheops,  so  long  reposing  in  solitary  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  guarded  by  the  Pyramids  erected  for  that  purpose.  But  the  little  seed  obeys 
its  law.  Time  passes  harmlessly  over  it,  and  it  is  ready  to  start  into  life,  w'henever 
placed  in  a  favorable  position.  The  lesson  is  a  pregnant  one — may  it  prove  a  profitable 
one,  teaching  us  to  confine  our  operations  to  aiding  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  reverse  them. 

In  the  never  ending  conflict  between  life  and  death,  man  takes  his  part,  and  levies  con¬ 
tributions  upon  all  the  objects,  which  can  minister  to  his  comfort  and  subsistence.  His 
earliest  efforts  were  no  doubt  confined  to  stretching  forth  his  hand,  to  gathering  the  fruit 
that  a  bountiful  nature  oflered  him;  but  he  must  have  been  soon  taught  by  experience, 
that  this  supply  was  too  scanty  and  precarious  for  his  wants,  and  reason  and  necessity 
have  united  to  induce  him  to  join  his  own  exertions  to  those,  which  nature  was  making 
around  him.  This  state  of  society  precedes  authentic  history,  though  tradition  has  pre¬ 
served  the  remembrance  of  the  transition  in  the  divine  honors,  which  were  rendered  to 
Triptolemus,  the  great  benefactor,  who  first  taught  mankind  the  use  of  wheat,  and  its 
superiority,  as  an  article  of  food,  over  acorns,  which  till  then  had  formed  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  subsistence.  It  is  impossible  to  look  round  upon  external  nature, 
without  being  struck  with  that  beneficent  dispensation,  which  tempering  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  aids  the  efforts  of  man  in  his  exertions  for  subsistence,  and  partially  supplies 
them,  where  his  ignorance  and  condition  have  left  him  yet  to  acquire  the  necessary  les¬ 
son  of  self  dependence. 

The  Buffalo  in  their  annual  migrations  almost  from  the  tropical  to  the  polar  circles, 
taught  by  an  instinct  more  unerring  than  reason,  where  the  grass  of  the  prairies  is  most 
abundant  and  succulent,  are  followed  by  our  own  aboriginal  race  ;  while  the  Bosjesman 
follows  the  locusts  in  their  periodical  flight  across  the  sandy  deserts  of  southern  Africa, 
and  both  find  the  means  of  subsistence  in  those  countless  moving  colonies,  among  the 
most  wonderful  works  of  Providence. 

Indeed,  the  regularity  and  immensity  of  the  living  columns,  which  traverse  earth,  sea, 
and  air,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  own  existence,  and  to  furnish  to  man  the  means  of 
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support,  are  witnesses  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  which  none  can  wrthstand  but  “  the 
fool,  who  sayeth  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.”  They  are  offered  equally  to  the  human 
race,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous ;  but  unfortunately  the  life  of  the  savage  is  a  life  of 
abundance  and  want,  of  repletion  and  destitution.  Suffering  does  not  bring  wisdom,  nor 
experience  precaution.  Even  among  the  Indian  tribes  upon  our  own  frontiers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  in  contact^  with  a  superior  race  for  generations,  I  have  been  amazed  at 
the  utter  improvidence,  which  makes  part  of  their  habits,  I  might  almost  say  of  their 
moral  constitutions.  Recklessness  and  indolence  concentrate  their  lives  in  the  present. 
The  past  furnishes  no  profitable  lesson  ;  the  future  no  rational  anticipation.  The  little 
corn  they  rudely  plant  is  almost  consumed  before  maturity,  but  when  the  trial  comes, 
and  it  comes  often,  and  continues  long,  if  they  do  not  knov^  how  to  avert  it,  they  know 
how  to  meet  it  ;  for  they  suffer  and  die  with  rare  equanimity ;  of  which  indeed  we  read 
examples  in  the  lives  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  but  of  which  modern  society  exhibits  few 
instances. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  historical  speculation  to  trace  the 
progress  in  the  various  branches  of  human  food,  as  well  the  improvement  in  their  quality, 
and  the  increase  in  their  quantity,  as  the  successive  discovery  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
purposes,  of  subsistence,  whether  as  mere  condiments,  or  substantial  articles  of  support, 
and  their  migration  from  their  original  regions,  and  acclimation  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  globe.  Some  plants  from  their  habitudes  are  confined  to  peculiar  districts,  and  cli¬ 
mates,  while  others,  and  those  fortunately  the  most  valuable,  are  universal  travellers,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  and  establish  themselves,  wherever  man  is  found  to  need  their  aid,  with  a 
wonderful  facility  of  accommodation  to  the  natural  circumstancep  of  their  new  position. 
All  the  cereal  grasses  we  cultivate  in  the  United  States,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  almost 
all  the  fruits,  as  well  as  the  objects  of  horticulture,  are  emigrants  from  the  old  world,  and 
most  of  them  from  the  oldest  portion  of  it,  where  the  human  family  was  first  planted,  and 
whence  they  went  forth  to  “  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.”  But  we  have  one  pre¬ 
cious  indiginous  gift  of  nature,  the  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  new  country,  and  without  which  indeed  the  progress  of  ours,  and  especially  of  the 
vast  regions  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  would  have  presented  far  greater  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  enterprising  settlers,  than  those  they  have  surmounted  ;  and  surmounted 
with  such  resuLs,  both  of  population  and  prosperity,  as  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  emigration.  Our  American  grain,  for  such  it  is  emphatically,  has  furnished  food 
not  only  for  man,  but  for  his  faithful  co-laborers,  the  domestic  animals,  that  have  taken 
part  in  his  work  ;  and  scarcely  does  he  open  a  nook  in  the  forest,  before  the  harvest 
comes  to  meet  his  wants.  Let  other  regions  boast  their  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  we  find  ours  in  the  productions  it  sends  forth,  and  in  the  life  of  industry  and  vir¬ 
tue,  which  their  healthful  pursuit  assures  and  preserves. 

The  change,  which  cultivation  has  made  in  the  characteristic  properties  of  plants,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  inquiry.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  all  of 
them  have  been  greatly  improved  in  their  qualities  by  the  care  of  man  ;  we  know  that  many 
of  them  have,  and  some  indeed  to  such  an  extent,  as  would  seem  to  indicate  a  change  of 
structure,  whose  laws  are  beyond  our  reach.  The  Upas  tree,  dealing  death  to  all  around 
it,  that  creation  of  a  monstrous  imagination,  has  no  prototype  in  nature.  But  there  are 
many  plants  with  poisonous  qualities,  destructive  of  animal  life,  and  several  varieties  of 
these  have  been  divested  of  their  noxious  properties,  and  rendered  safe  articles  of  food. 
Among  them  is  the  peach,  which  in  its  wild  state  belongs  to  this  family  ;  transferred  and 
cultivated,  it  becomes  one  of  our  most  delicious  fruits.  And  so  with  respect  to  the  celery 
plant,  originally  a  poisonous  vegetable,  but  now  converted  into  an  edible  one,  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  acceptable,  because  it  comes  when  our  horticulture  has  no  other  fresh  supplies  to 
offer  us. 

The  laws,  which  regulate  this  conversion,  as  well  as  those,  which  adapt  the  structure 
of  poisonojs  vegetables,  to  the  performance  of  their  peculiar  functions,  are  yet  and  per¬ 
haps  will  ever  remain  mysteries  to  human  science.  The  seeds  of  preservation  and  des* 
truction  lie  side  by  side  together.  How  properties  so  different  are  elaborated  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  our  observation  so  similar,  or  rather  identical,  is  among  those  wonderful 
agencies,  whose  effects  are  forever  before  us,  while  the  process  of  their  operation  may  be 
impenetrable  to  human  sagacity.  The  same  food,  which  supplies  the  growth  of  the 
most  nutricious  grain,  furnishing  the  principle  of  life  to  the  animal  creation,  supplies  also 
the  growth  of  the  most  baneful  plant,  furnishing  the  principle  of  death  to  every  living 
creature.  Who  can  tell  why  or  how  the  edible  mushroom,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  arti- 
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de  of  subsistence,  is  found  in  direct  contact  with  its  congener  of  the  same  family,  the 
poisonous  fungus,  so  destructive  to  animal  organization ,|and  escapes  its  contamination? 
As  in  many  other  operations  of  nature,  we  have  only  to  believe  and  wonder. 

The  sun  and  the  planetary  spheres,  which  float  around  it  in  the  regions  of  space,  and 
still  more  the  wonderful  extent  of  creative  power,  which  the  researches  of  modern  astro¬ 
nomy  have  revealed  to  us,  and  which  human  wisdom  can  neither  measuie  nor  compre¬ 
hend,  awaken  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  than  to  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  we  are  here  placed. 
And  yet,  when  we  survey  our  own  earth,  and  contemplate  the  infinite  varieties  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  its  surface,  from  the  simplest  stiucture  to  the  most  complicated  or¬ 
ganization,  everywhere  fulfilling  their  appropriate  functions,  we  find  that,  near  and  re¬ 
mote,  we  see  equally  the  hand  of  God,  even  if  we  have  not  faculties  to  understand  his 
purposes,  or  the  laws  he  has  imposed  on  the  system  of  nature.  How  wonderful  the  va¬ 
rious  species  of  animals,  having  each  its  appropriate  duties,  and  each  forever  kept  within 
the  sphere  assigned  to  it ! 

And  equally  wonderful  is  the  diffusion  of  vegetable  organization,  as  seen  in  its  vast 
variety,  and  in  its  extent  in  all  regions  of  the  globe.  But,  who  shall  count  the  indivi¬ 
duals  composing  these  families,  and  tell  the  number  of  animals  and  plants,  nowin  exist¬ 
ence,  and  made  and  sustained  by  the  same  Creator,  who  placed  us  here,  with  powers, 
not  indeed  to  fathom  his  designs,  but  to  see  darkly,  what  we  shall  see  clearly,  when  our 
pilgrimage  is  ended. 

Naturalists  have  estimated,  that  there  are  1200  different  species  of  quadrupeds ;  6,800 
of  birds;  1,500  of  reptiles  and  amphibia  ;  8,000  of  soft  or  molluscous  animals;  3,000 
of  fishes  ;  50,000  of  insects,  which  are  known  to  exist  ;  and  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  200,000  different  species  of  animals,  besides  perhaps  100,000  of  animacules,  invisi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  plants,  more  than  56,000  varieties  have  been  collected,  and 
the  whole  number  in  the  earth  and  seas  may  not  be  much  less  than  half  a  million. 

And  as  continual  investigations  extend  our  knowledge,  we  are  daily  adding  to  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  w'ith  the  mighty  mass  of  living  nature,  whose  boundaries  are  known  only  to 
him  who  “  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven.”  And 
dominion  over  all  these  objects  was  committed  to  man  by  the  Creator,  “  over  the  fish  of 
tlie  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing,  that  creepeth  on  the  earth.”  And  this  dominion  he  has  exercised  for  six 
thousand  years,  and  where  is  he  ?  He  has  scarcely  reached  the  frontiers  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom  !  He  is  familiar  with  some  of  the  objects,  with  which  he  has  been  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  but  what  does  he  know  of  the  properties,  of  the  purposes,  of  the  uses  indeed,  even 
for  himself,  of  this  immense  creation,  teeming  with  life,  “  the  wondrous  works  of  Him, 
w’hich  is  perfect  in  knowledge?”  Almost  all  he  knows  he  learned  by  accident ;  isolated 
facts,  acquired  without  invest'gation,  and  employed  without  combination.  Recently, 
however,  and  especially  within  the  present  century,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been 
aw’^akened,  and  science  has  directed  her  researches  to  this  great  field  of  observation. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  animal,  as  well  as  of  vegetab'e  organization,  are  ascertained 
with  useful  precision.  The  domestic  quadrupeds,  both  as  laborers  and  as  contributors  to 
food,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  acute  and  zealous  enquirers,  and  their  useful  proper¬ 
ties  have  been  improved  in  a  degree,  that  seems  almost  to  approach  towards  cr&aiive 
power. 

Bakewell,  the  most  renowmed  name  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  economy,  possessed 
rare  powers  of  observation,  with  that  devotion  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  which  is  sure  to  lead 
to  excellence,  and  by  watching  the  qualities  of  individuals,  and  selecting  those  only  for 
breeding  stock,  which  exhibited  commendable  points,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  eminence,  w’hich  Fngland  has  attained  in  this  useful  depaitment  of  know¬ 
ledge.  And  he  thus  produced  varieties,  possessing  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  property  of 
abundant  supplies  of  flesh,  of  fat,  of  wool,  the  capacity  to  improve,  with  the  least  expen¬ 
diture  of  food,  and  a  kindly  disposition,  ensuring  easy  management,  whether  for  labor  or 
for  the  other  purposes  of  the  stock  depariment  of  the  farm.  And  not  less  encouraging 
has  been  the  advance  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  plants,  which  chemical  analysis  has  afforded,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  of  the  analogy,  w’hich  exists  between  them  and  animals,  in  the  necessity 
for  food,  and  in  the  increase  and  application  of  it  by  properly  prepared  manures,  and  by 
improved  processes  of  cultivation,  which  have  wonderfully  increased  the  productive  power 
of  the  land,  and  augmented  the  quantity  of  human  subsistence  in  a  ratio  without  previous 
example  in  the  history  of  husbandry. 
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Chemistry,  especially,  has  furnished  the  most  efficient  aid,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  agent  to  give  a  scientific  character  to  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer.  And  navigation, 
too,  has  contributed  its  share,  and  among  other  benefits  has  brought  the  exuviae  of  a[bird 
from  the  islands  of  the  Southern  ocean,  and  gypsum,  heretofore  a  useless  rock,  from  the 
regions  of  the  north,  to  increase  the  natural  fertility,  where  it  exists,  and  to  confer  it 
where  it  is  wanting.  And  well  is  it  for  the  countries  of  the  earth,  more  so  indeed  for 
many  others,  than  for  our  own,  that  improved  systems  of  tillage  are  adding  wonderfully 
to  the  capacity  of  production,  and  thus  preparing  subsistence  fur  an  augmented  popula¬ 
tion,  whose  increasing  necessity  is  continually  pressing  upon  the  existing  means. 

Here,  and  for  ages,  we  can  have  no  such  fearful  conflict  to  apprehend  between  the 
supply  and  the  demand  ;  until,  indeed,  our  whole  vast  domain  shall  be  occupied  and  de¬ 
voted  to  its  great  purpose  of  human  support.  But,  elsewhere,  among  many  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  old  world,  the  quantity  of  land  in  tillage  cannot  be  greatly  increased,  and  it 
is  only  by  improved  modes  of  culture,  that  it  can  be  made  to  feed  the  people,  who  will 
occupy  it.  But,  after  all,  who  so  presumptuous  as  to  undertake  to  limit  the  field  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  to  pronounce  the  decree  thou  shalt  go  no  further,  iu  our  investigations  into 
the  adaptation  of  organized  matter  to  the  purposes  of  human  subsistence,  in  qua’ntities 
and  under  circumstances  to  justify  its  employment?  , 

What  we  have  already  done  in  the  exercise  of  our  “  dominion”  over  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture,  insignificant  indeed, when  compared  with  what  we  have  left  undone,  is  still  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  go  on,  and  an  augury  of  future  success.  We  may  now  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  Job;  “Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go  and  say  unto  thee.  Here 
we  are.”  Yes,  we  have  subdued  that  terrible  element,  and  made  it  the  messenger  of 
man.  And  we  have  “  drawn  out  Leviathan,”  and  we  have  learned  many  of  the  “  or¬ 
dinances  of  Heaven.”  May  we  not  yet  teach  the  Unicorn  to  “  harrow  the  valleys  after 
us,”  and  m^ke  our  ”  e.onquest”  of  other  animals,  now  either  unknown,  or  unknown  as 
objects  of  human  food  ?  And  have  we  no  further  discoveries  to  make  in  the  vegetable 
world  ?  No  new  plants  to  find,  and  no  new  qualities  or  modes  of  application  in  those 
already  known  to  us?  Have  we  reached  the  boundary  of  agricultural  improvement,  or 
shall  we  not  be  able  by  increase  of  knowledge  more  and  more  “  to  satisfy  the  desolate 
and  waste  ground,”  and  “  to  cause  the  bud  of  tender  herb  to  spring  forth”  where  never 
herb  grew  before,  and  multiply  it  a  hundred  fold,  where  it  already  grows?  It  is  equally 
our  duty  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  presumption  and  of  despondency  ;  to  follow  the  career 
before  us,  fulfilling  our  own  assigned  task,  and  leaving  events  to  him  “who  sealeth  up 
the  hand  of  every  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his  work.” 

We  have  an  indigenous  plant  in  our  own  regions,  that  judicious  cultivation  might 
change  into  an  important  object  of  supply,  and  which,  from  its  habits,  might  occupy  posi¬ 
tions  unsuited  to  any  other  vegetable  production.  It  is  the  wild  rice,  which  grows  in 
many  of  our  small  northwestern  lakes,  and  furnishes  an  agreeable  and  substantial  article 
of  food,  that  I  have  been  glad  to  procure  from  the  Indians,  when  in  their  country,  and 
whenever  their  supply,  always  indeed  very  limited,  was  not  exhausted  by  waste  or  neces¬ 
sity.  Fortunately  they  cannot  consume  the  seed,  as  they  often  do  of  the  few  plants  they 
cultivate,  when  under  the  pressure  of  temporary  want;  less  provident  than  the  beaver, 
from  whom  they  might  learn  a  profitable  lesson  ;  for  the  wild  rice  is  self-propagated  by 
the  annual  fall  of  the  grain,  which  buries  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  germinate 
at  the  proper  season.  It  is  gathered  by  the  squaws,  who  pass  over  the  liquid  fields  in 
their  canoes,  bending  the  stalks,  and  striking  the  heads,  a  small  portion  of  whose  con¬ 
tents  is  thus  secured;  leaving,  with  characteristic  indifference,  the  rest  of  the  immense 
harvest  to  the  birds  and  to  the  water.  Among  all  our  aboriginal  tribes,  who  preserve 
their  primitive  manners,  the  women  are  the  laborers,  as  there  are  but  two  duties  the  men 
can  perform  without  disgrace,  the  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  and  the  pursuit  of  their  game. 
For  such  is  the  law,  which  savage  power  imposes  in  defence  of  its  owm  indolence.  But 
this  superiority  of  condition  is  not  confined  to  a  barbarous  state  of  society.  Its  privile¬ 
ges  are  maintained  with  slow  yielding  tenacity,  even  where  Christianky  and  civilization 
have  established  their  sway,  and  we  are  told  by  the  earliest  English  writer  on  agriculture, 
Fitzherbert,  a  venerable  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the 
quaint  language  of  his  day,  that  “  It  is  a  wife’s  occupation  to  winnow  ail  manner  of  corn, 
to  make  malt,  to  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hay,  shere  (an  ancient  word  for  reap)  corn, 
and  in  time  of  need  to  help  her  husband  to  fill  the  muckwain  or  dungf  cart,  drive  the 
plough,  load  hay,  corn,  and  such  other.  And  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market,  to  sell  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  capons,  hens,  pigs,  geese,  and  all  manner  of  comes.”  The 
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fair  portion  of  my  audience  will  probably  agree  with  me,  that  the  iinproveinefit  in  man¬ 
ners,  since  that  period,  has  not  been  less  striking  or  commendable  than  the  improvement 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  distribution  of  plants,  there  are  many  valuable  ones,  whose  habits  man  has  not 
yet  been  able,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  to  adapt  to  very  different  climates  ;  and  there 
are  others,  whose  almost  universal  cultivation  in  certain  districts,  give  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  to  their  agriculture.  Predominant  among  the  former,  for  its  value  and  the  antiquity 
of  its  culture,  is  the  Olive,  and  it  was  only  in  its  natural  country,  that  I  learned  how  pre¬ 
cious  it  was  to  man.  It  was  the  symbol  of  peace  in  the  ancient  pagan  world,  and  its 
principal  product,  oil, associated  with  wine,  is  the  figurative  representation  of  prosperity 
and  rejoicing  in  the  poetical  language  of  Scripture.  I  found  in  Greece,  that  the  fruit  was 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  meat,  and  that  a  few  olives,  with  bread,  constitute  the  ration 
of  the  soldier.  The  tree  approaches,  if  it  does  not  equal,  the  cedar  in  longevity  ;  for 
there  is  a  plantation  yet  bearing  at  Terni,  in  Italy,  which,  it  is  thought,  is  composed  ot 
the  same  trees,  described  by  Pliny,  as  growing  there  in  the  first  century. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  which  overlooks  Jerusalem,  derives  its  name  from  these  trees/ 
existing  there  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  at  its  foot,  divided  from  it  by  the  brook  Kedron,i8 
tlie  garden  of  Gefhsemane,  forever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour. 
Eight  olive  trees,  bearing  every  mark  of  extreme  age,  are  yet  growing  there  ;  and  tradi¬ 
tion  has  invested  them  with  a  sacred  character,  as  contemporaries  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  No  believer  in  Christianity  can  gaze  upon  them,  as  I  have  done,  without 
feeling  the  most  powerful  emotions;  without  feeling  that  force  of  association,  which  con¬ 
nects  us  with  names  and  deeds,  long  since  passed  away,  when  we  stand  upon  the  places, 
they  have  made  immortal.  The  world  contains  no  such  spot  as  this,  where  the  mission 
of  the  Redeemer  was  fulfilled,  and  where  he  pronounced  its  termination  in  the  emphatic 
declaration,  “  It  is  finished.^’ 

The  fig  tree,  the  date-bearing  palm,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  banian 
and  the  banana  tree  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  chestnut  tree  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Europe,  each  furnishes  a  harvest  for  the  population  ;  useful  food  that 
takes  the  place  of  bread,  and  goes  far  to  make  up  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

Here,  where  everything  is  new,  and  human  enterprise  is  left  unshackled  by  law,  habit, 
or  prejudice,  it  is  difficult  to  form  just  conceptions  of  the  immense  value  of  certain  pro¬ 
ducts,  whose  culture  is  appropriated  by  peculiar  districts,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  article  of  agricultural  industry,  and  by  which  division  of  labor,  superior  skill  is 
acquired,  the  result  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  superior  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fa¬ 
vorite  production.  Such  is  the  grape  in  the.  wine-bearing  regions,  the  tea-plant  in  China, 
the  hop  in  some  districts  of  England,  barley  in  others,  and  yet  in  others  clover,  or  the 
leguminous  plants;  and  the  high  state  of  tillage  in  that  country  may  perhaps  be  better 
appreciated  by  a  single  fact,  than  by  the  most  labored  panegyric,  and  one  such  fact  is, 
that  sixty  tons  of  turnips  have  been  raised  from  a  single  acre.  That  most  useful  vege¬ 
table,  and  the  family  of  clover  have  been  called  the  main  pillars  of  English  agriculture/ 
which  have  contributed  more  to  preserve  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  breed  of  domestic  animals,  than  any  other  production  of  the 
farmer.  The  existing  condition  of  our  own  country,  both  with  respect  to  labor  and 
capital,  render  this  high  state  of  tillage  inapplicable  to  many  portions  of  it,  and  especially 
to  our  new  regions,  just  passing  from  the  dominion  of  the  forest  to  the  dominion  of  the 
plough.  In  England,  comparatively  speaking,  land  is  everything,  and  labor  nothing. 
Here  the  position  is  reversed,  for  labor  is  everything,  and  land  nothing  ;  and  the  emi¬ 
grant,  who  reclaims  his  farm  from  its  natural  condition,  is  required  by  the  stern  law  of 
necessity  to  tax  its  productiveness  to  the  utmost  extent.  But  as  industry  is  almost  sure 
to  bring  prosperity,  and  with  it  augmented  means,  agriculture  feels  the  effect  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  improvement,  and  in  turn  partakes  of  it  and  contributes  to  it. 

Upon  the  continent  of  Europe  especially,  and  to  some  extent  in  England,!  was  struck 
with  three  principal  facts,  which,  though  they  have  hardly  found  their  way  into  the 
books  of  travellers,  as  characteristic  of  the  features  of  the  country,  yet  give  to  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  to  some  extent,  an  unpleasant  aspect  to  an  American.  These  are,  if  not  the 
absence,  the  paucity  of  forests  and  of  fences,  and  also  of  farm  houses,  indicating  by  their 
appearance,  that  they  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Not  that  these  objects  are  en¬ 
tirely  wanting,  except  in  certain  districts,  but  they  are  often  “  few  and  far  between.”  In 
many  portions  of  the  country,  trees,  except  fruit  tiees,  do  not  meet  the  weary  eye  in 
many  a  long  m  le,  and  woods  are  so  limited  in  extent,  when  they  do  occur,  and  the  trees 
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are  so  inferior  in  si7<e  and  grandeur  to  those  in  our  own  mighty  forests,  that  they  excite 
no  admiration,  and  give  little  pleasure  to  the  traveller  from  this  land  of  gigantic  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  country  often  looks  naked,  fatiguing  to  the  view,  though  rich  in  its  cultivation 
and  in  all  that  labor  and  capital  can  procure.  Nor  is  k  relieved  by  the  neat  and  beauti¬ 
ful  farm  houses,  which  with  us  almost  always  »^ariegate  the  prospect,  and  afford  resting 
places,  where  the  eye  loves  to  repose,  and  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  prosperity  and 
independence  of  the  proprietor,  the  type  of  that  large  class  of  intelligent  farmers,  who 
constitute  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  social  and  political  edifices.  And  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  upon  the  continent,  where  the  rural  laborers  cluster  in  villages,  a 
custom  probably  derived  from  those  unquiet  feudal  times,  when  violence  gained  strength 
by  the  weakness  of  the  law,  and  the  population  collected  together  under  the  protection 
ol  the  Manorial  castle,  generally  constructed  in  a  position  to  be  most  easily  defended. 
But  whencesoever  came  this  general  practice,  it  leaves  large  districts  of  open  land,  and 
essentially  mars  the  beauty  of  the  country. 

Splendid  and  magnificent  residences,  looking  out  upon  extensive  lawns  and  noble 
parks,  and  encompassed  with  all  the  heariof  man  can  desire,  and  often  seen  through  long 
vistas  of  trees,  are  stately  sights  in  Europe,  which  our  country  nowhere  pre.sents,  and  I 
trust  never  will  present.  So  much  magnificence,  if  not  the  cause,  is  the  sure  handfnaid 
of  misery,  and  cannot  well  exist  without  it,  as  its  contributions  must  be  levied  upon  the 
productive  means  of  the  nation.  Let  industry,  with  its  rewards,  be  open  to  all,  but 
in  their  exertion  or  application,  let  us  avoid  those  evil  tendencies,  whether  legal  or  tradi¬ 
tional,  which  favor  a  system  of  family  accumulations,  and  thus  distribute  God’s  blessings 
so  unequally,  that  the  great  mass  of  a  people  would  seem  to  be  made  to  minister  in 
wretchedness  to  the  pride  and  pleasures  of  a  fortunate  class,  which,  with  the  disposition, 
possesses  the  power  to  maintain  its  privileges,  cost  what  they  may  of  human  hippiness. 

This  inequality  of  distribution  can  be  better  illustrated  by  a  single  fact,  than  by  the 
mosi  labored  description — a  fact  as  conclusive  as  it  is  lamentable.  Out  of  a  population  of 
15,000,000,  which  England  contains,  there  are  scarcely  30,000  land  owners;  only  one 
person  with  a  right  to  tread  the  soil  of  his  country,  except  in  the  public  highways,  to  be 
found  in  every  500  inhabitants!  What  a  deplorable  element  of  danger  and  distress  is 
this  in  the  statistics  of  national  property  !  And  the  future  holds  out  no  solace  for  the 
present.  The  power  of  acquisition  belongs  only  to  riches,  and  the  estates  are  augmented 
by  continuous  additions,  thus  diminishing  their  number,  while  their  extent  is  fearfully 
spreading,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  No  exertion  of  intellect, 
no  effort  of  industry  can  pass  the  barrier  and  enable  the  man,  who  commences  life  in 
poverty,  to  finish  it  in  the  proprietary  possession  of  one  of  those  beautiful  farms,  which 
variegate  the  surface  of  England,  and  which  are  cultivated  by  tenants,  and  not  by  own¬ 
ers.  I  say  that  neither  intellect  nor  industry  can  look  forward  to  such  a  result;  for 
though  it  sometimes  happens,  it  happens  so  rarely,  as  to  furnish  no  rational  motives  for 
perseverance,  and  but  proves  the  extent  of  the  principle  by  the  very  paucity  of  the  excep¬ 
tions.  France  exhibits  a  much  more  healthful  condition,  thanks  to  the  political  agita¬ 
tions,  which  have  swept  away  the  feudal  privileges  and  feudal  tenures,  and  have  rendered 
the  acquisition  of  land  so  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  there  are  now 
more  than  4,0fi0,000  ol  separate  real  estates,  each  held  by  its  own  proprietor.  How  dif- 
erent  from  Kngland  is  the  spectacle,  which  our  system  presents  to  the  world  ?  Here  land  is 
easily  attainable,  and  is  equally  open  to  all,  and  though  a  young  man  in  the  West,  may 
now,  by  steady  industry,  become  the  owner  of  a  farm,  more  readily  than  in  any  other 
age  or  region  of  the  globe,  yet  public  opinion  seems  to  be  rapidly  settling  into  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  it  would  be  equally  politic  and  just  to  increase  the  facility  of  proprietorship 
by  gratuitous  grants  of  lands  to  actual  setters,  without  the  immediate  means  of  purchase; 
thus  enabling  them  to  direct  their  energies  unembarrassed  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
and  to  the  conversion  of  the  forest  to  the  great  purposes  of  improvement  and  production. 

And  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  man  invoked  by  stronger  motives  to 
fulfil  the  great  duty  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  of  elevating  that  duty  to  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard,  by  associating  with  it  the  cuhivation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  an  adequate  and  suitable  education.  We  have  already  taken  a  survey,  a  mere 
glance  rather,  of  the  vast  field  of  labor,  including  all  organized  and  unorganized  matter, 
which  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  cultivator,  and  where  the  highest  intelligence  may 
find  full  employment,  with  reasonable  certainty  of  success.  It  is  time  to  banish  the  last 
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traces  of  that  ignorance,  which  introduced  many  superstitious  notions  in  agriculture, 
both  as  articles  of  faith  and  practice,  and  which  are  well  denominated  “  heavy  fetters" 
by  Lord  Kaines,  binding  the  human  intellect  in  their  folds. 

The  strong  man  has  at  last  aw'aktned,  if  not  aiisen,  and  as  the  faculties  are  enlight¬ 
ened,  these  bonds  are  broken,  and  looking  back  upon  the  past,  especially  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  restraints  they  exercised  upon  mankind;  and 
they  furnish  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  those,  by  whom 
they  were  forged  and  borne.  Many  of  these  delusions,  for  such  they  are,  jet  survive, 
few  of  them,  however,  among  us;  but  wherever  they  prevail,  they  are  the  companion 
and  cause  of  ignorance;  operating  to  the  injury  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  opfiression  of 
the  intellect.  A  chapter  upon  this  subject,  containing  a  brief  review  ot  those  notions, 
many  of  them  superstitious,  and  all  of  them  weak  and  injurious,  would  be  an  instructive 
portion  of  history,  and  would  teach  us  to  rejoice  the  more,  that  education  had  come  to 
dispel  the  darkness,  in  which  alone  they  can  maintain  their  sway.  Where  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  are  properly  viewed  and  studied  by  enlightened  communities,  if  the  laws, 
that  govern  them,  are  not  fully  developed,  still  their  exercise  is  so  well  comprehended,  as 
to  prevent  superstition  from  establishing  its  empire  among  them.  There  is  no  need  of 
fabulous  deities  and  spirits,  of  supernatural  agents,  to  account  for  what  is  known  to  be 
regulated  by  established  principles,  wisely  ordained  by  Him,  who  is  God  over  all,  though 
the  whole  piocess  may  never  be  revealed  to  us.  A  belief  in  the  spontaneous  generation 
and  transmutation  of  plants,  in  lunar  periods,  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  in  many 
similar  errors,  existed  in  the  earliest  times.  And  these  and  kindred  notions  are  not 
wholly  eradicated.  A  conviction  of  the  dominion  of  the  moon  and  of  the  celestial  signs 
was  once  universal,  and  though  circumscribed,  it  is  not  yet  wholly  annihilated-  We  are 
told  in  tjie  “Husbandman’s  Practice  or  Prognostications,"  that  we  must  “set,  sow 
seeds,  and  plant,  the  moon  being  in  Taurus,  Virgo,  or  (,'apricorn.  And  all  kinds  of 
corn  in  Cancer.  Graft  in  March  at  the  moon’s  increase,  she  being  in  Taurus  or  Capri¬ 
corn.” 

And  poetry,  too,  comes  to  enliven,  if  not  to  enlighten,  this  grave  subject,  for  in  Tuper’s 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  February,  we  have  the  following  lines, 
equally  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  imagination  of  the  author; 

“  Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moone. 

Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 

That  they,  with  the  planet,  may  rest  and  rise. 

And  flourish  with  bearing,  most  plentil'ul  wise." 

Before,  however,  we  condemn  these  illusions  with  too  severe  a  judgment,  let  us  re¬ 
collect  the  contents  of  our  own  almanacs,  preceded  by  a  great  figure,  exhibiting  a  naked 
man,  showing  the  influence  of  the  celestial  signs  on  the  human  body,  and  followed  by 
regular  prognostications  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  from  January  to  December,  arranged 
with  wonderful  precision,  “about  these  days,"  and  where  many  an  enquirer,  anxious 
for  an  appointed  excursion  on  a  pleasant  day,  seeks  to  anticipate  the  result,  and  believes 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  astrologer,  especially  if  he  find  the  prediction  agrees  with  his  own 
hopes. 

Here,  in  this  country,  however,  where  there  are  few  of  these  errors  to  correct,  w'hich 
lead  to  much  practical  injury,  education  is  not  the  less  necessary  for  higher  purposes  ; 
though  not  indeed  to  redeem  our  husbandry  from  a  practice,  which,  in  some  of  our  earlier 
settlements  in  this  State,  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  witnessed  it,  that  of  drawing  the  manure  from  the  barnyard  to  tne  ice  of  the  river, 
that  it  might  be  carried  off  in  the  Spring  with  the  least  trouble  to  the  farmer,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  commence  his  agricultural  operations  w'ith  clean  premises.  Jt  needs  no 
instruction  to  change  all  this,  but  it  needs  it  to  carry  mental  improvement,  w'here  such 
improvement  would  produce  the  most  important  results. 

The  portion  of  our  population  eng^ed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  culture  of  the  soil 
is  equal,  perhaps,  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  career  of 
advancement  open  to  them  is  equally  gratifying  to  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
politician.  What  a  glorious  subject  of  contemplation  would  be  a  community,  stretching 
along  these  vast  frontiers,  each  family  occupying  its  own  farm,  and  with  all  the  elements 
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of  prosperity  and  intelligence  within  their  reach  I  I  trust  that  a  patriotic  and  liberal'pola 
icy,  suited  to  our  age  and  circumstances^  Will  enable  every  man  to  become  a  landholder, 
thus  adding  the  bonds  of  interest  to  those  of  affection,  which  bind  us  to  our  country,  and 
adding  also  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  which  well  and  wisely  extend  to  each  the 
care  of  all.  Men  are  more  valuable  than  land,  or  rather  land  is  only  truly  valuable, 
where  possessed  by  men  lor  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

In  the  whole  range  of  public  duties  I  know  of  no  one  more  important,  than  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  well-digested  system,  which  would  ensure  to  every  one,  desirous  of  occupying 
and  cultivating  it,  a  tract  of  land  in  our  immense  national  domain,  which  his  industry 
might  reclaim,  and  where  he  and  his  family  might  be  prosperous  and  contented.  Talk 
of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation — what  would  add  more  to  it,  than  such  hosts  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  laboring  for  themselves,  and  where  the  soil  and  climate  offer  their  richest  rewards 
to  human  industry]  Talk  of  adding  to  the  strengtli  of  a  nation — what  would  add  more 
to  it  than  armies  like  these,  ever  ready  to  defend  their  country  against  all  dangers, 
whether  from  foes  without,  or  from  foes  within  t  Talk  of  adding  to  human  happiness,  to 
the  progress  of  human  intelligence,  to  the  elevation  of  man  in  the  scale  of  being — what 
Would  add  more  to  all  these  elements  of  power  and  prosperity,  so  dear  to  every  man,  who 
loves  his  country  and  his  countrymen  1  Talk  of  adding  to  national  glory — what  would 
be  more  truly  glorious,  more  encouraging,  indeed,  to  the  lovers  of  freedom  through  the 
World,  than  such  a  measure,  flowing  from  such  motives,  and  leading  to  such  consequen¬ 
ces  ]  The  power  of  acquiring  land  with  ease  and  certainty,  the  power  to  manage  it, 
uncontrolled  by  legal  or  traditionary  embarrassments;  the  right  of  descent,  without  the 
invidious  and  unjust  distinction  of  primogeniture;  exemption  from  tithes,  from  commons, 
from  manorial  privileges,  and  especially  from  that  curse  of  an  agricultural  district,  the 
game  laws ;  the  absence  of  tenantry,  unknown  as  a  class  among  us,  where  the  owner  is 
his  own  tenant ;  the  right  to  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  and  honors  of  the  country,  not 
a  mere  barren  political  declaration,  but  a  right  practically  enjoyed,  as  we  know  from  the 
experience  of  every  day — all  these  advantages,  and  many  more,  indeed,  are  possessed  by 
the  farmer  in  this  country,  and  elevate  his  condition  far  above  those  whose  lives  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  England. 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  come  to  you  from  a  scene  far  different  from  this  ;  from  a  scene 
where  there  was  neither  eye  nor  heart  for  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  laborers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  but  where  great  interests  were  committed  to  doubtful  and  excited  legislators,  and 
where  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  at  one  time,  that  we  should  sow  the  wind, 
while  you  would  reap  the  whirlwind.  And  such  would  have  been  the  harvest  of  calam¬ 
ity,  had  not  a  mighty  voice  been  heard,  when  the  tempest  raged  the  loudest,  and  speak¬ 
ing  louder  than  the  tempest,  said,  “  Peace,  be  still,” — and  all  was  still.  But  this  voice 
did  not  issue  from  the  seat  of  your  general  government;  it  came  there,  borne  upon  the 
four  winds  of  Heaven;  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South;  from  the  American  people,  and  almost  the  whole  people,  who,  feeling  the  peril 
of  their  country,  rose  up  in  their  power,  and  rebuking  their  servants,  commanded  them, 
promptly,  and  by  wise  legislation,  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  Republic — and 
it  was  done.  The  great  cause  of  freedom  and  self-government,  not  for  us  alone,  but  for 
the  whole  human  race,  has  been  tried  and  gained. 

Many  an  eye  watched  us  in  Europe.  Many  a  heart  throbbed  with  hope  or  fear. 
With  hope  or  fear,  as  he  who  watched  us,  believed  that  man  was  made  to  govern  him¬ 
self,  or  to  be  governed  by  hereditary  rulers,  knowing  that  for  long  years  to  come,  for 
ages  indeed  it  may  be,  the  great  experiment  was  on  trial  here,  and  if  it  failed  by  our  in¬ 
testine  divisions,  it  failed  for  mankind,  till  again  renewed  by'time  and  blood,  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  Great  was  the  danger,  and  great  is  the  success.  Blessed  be  the  God  of  our 
fathers  and  our  own  God,  we  are  yet  one  country,  one  people,  orfe  government,  and  so 
may  we  continue,  till  human  institutions  shall  have  fulfilled  their  functions,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  advent  of  that  period,  foretold  by  prophecy  and  foreseen  by  faith, 
when  “The  Kingdoms  of  the  World  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.” 


